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February  @8,  19^ 


Mrs.  Tfceo.  Biotas 
5  V.  Center  St, 
Baltimore,  MA. 

My  dear  Madam; 

Than*  you  for  your  letter  with  reference  to  the  paper- 
Height  which  you  may  recall  that  I  was  in  your  shop  in  February 
and  saw  the  paperweight  you  have  mentioned.    Although  It  Is  a 
niee  item  we  hare  newer  acquired  any  glass  Lincolniana  and  I  do 
not  think  we  would  wish  to  start  it  with  the  acquisition  of  your 
piece. 

Very  tru|r  yours  , 


Lkvm 


Director 


CURIOS 


historical  present 


We  catch  a  facet  of  history  in  our  Baccarat  crystal  paperweights 
-..gifts  to  make  treasured  heirlooms  of  the  future. 
The  Lincoln  paperweight,  from  a  limited  edition 

carrying  a  cameo  of  the  great  man  in  its  sparkling  depths  .  .  .  25.00, 
Others  in  'the  series  of  world-figure  paperweights;  mad© 

only  by  Baccarat  in  France,  are  Washington  and  Churchill. 

*  "«  *     ••>  " 

China  and  Glassware,  Fifth  Floor 


CLOSED  MONDAYS  .  .  .  Shop  Tuesday  thru  Saturday  9  to  5:25  '.  .  .  Open  Thursdays  9  to  8: 
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HOW  TO  LOSE  WEIGHT  SOCIABLY 
pf«£  LOW  CALORIE  COOK  BOOK 

Six  Delightful  New  CREWEL  WORK  DESIGNS 

VEGETABLE  COOKERY  by  JAMES  BEARD 

SpetaluT"Znook  DICTIONARY  of  ANTIQUE  PAPERWEIGHTS 
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FLOWERS  with  large  realistic  blooms  are 
bell-shaped  lilies.  Circa  18S0.  Baccarat,  France. 


WOMAH'S  GDAY 
CD1CTIOHARY 


By  DOROTHY  H.  JENKINS 

Photographs  by  BILL  BEECHER 

Paperweights  are  man-made  jewels.  In 
them  the  arts  of  the  glassmaker  and  the 
artist  have  been  joined  so  successfully  that 
emerald,  amethyst,  ruby,  sapphire,  mossy 
agate,  gold  and  silver  gleam  and  sparkle  in 
blossoms  and  fruits,  stars  and  myriad  small 
forms.  Their  beauty  belies  the  usefulness 
of  these  small  but  heavy  objects  in  pre- 
venting loose  papers  from  being  scattered. 
No  two  antique  paperweights  are  identi- 
cal any  more  than  any  two  diamonds  are 
alike.  Venetian  glass  blowers  made  the  first 
paperweights  in  the  nineteenth  century  but 
by  the  early  1840's  they  were  being  out- 
stripped by  French  artisans.  By  the  1851VS 
workmen  skilled  in  paperweight  techniques 
moved  from  Italy,  France  and  England  to 
the  United  States.  Wherever  antique  paper- 
weights were  made,  designs  fell  into  two 
main  groups:  millefiori,  literally  "thousand 
flowers,"  and  the  larger  realistic  blooms 
seen  in  gardens.  Naturally,  each  country 
and  even  many  glasshouses  developed 
other  specialties.  A  paperweight  with  a 
silvery  cameolike  portrait  can  be  as  irre- 
sistible as  one  with  bubbles  of  glass  form- 
ing flowers  or  arches  of  color. 

Probably  no  one  in  this  country  found 
paperweights  more  fascinating  than  Evan- 
geline Hoysradt  Bergstrom,  whose  home  in 
Neenah,  Wisconsin,  has  been  converted 
since  her  death  into  the  John  Nelson  Berg- 
strom Art  Center  and  Museum.  The  most 
important, permanent  exhibit  is  Mrs.Berg- 
strom's  collection  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  paperweights,  each  one  more  beau- 
tiful than  those  displayed  nearby.  Mrs. 
Bergstrom  bought  her  first  antique  paper- 
weight in  1921  because  it  reminded  her  of 
the  large  entrancing  one  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  hold  when  she  had  been  a  good 
little  girl  while  visiting  her  grandparents. 
During  the  next  thirty-seven  years,  Mrs. 
Bergstrom  visited  glasshouses  and  bought 
paperweights  in  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land and  Europe,  gradually  collecting  ex- 
amples from  every  period  during  which  this 
glassmakers'  art  flourished.  Her  collection 
ranks  among  the  three  finest  in  the  world. 
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DOUBLE  OVERLAY;  the  concave  cuts  make  M 
design  within  look  smaller.  Baccarat. 


LACY  BACKGROUND;  set-ups  are  slightly  magni- 
fied by  convex  shape.  Dated  1849.  Baccarat. 


JERSEY  ROSE  with  opaque  tips  on  petals;  by 
Emil  Larson.  Circa  1905.  Millville,  New  Jersey. 
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^BACCARAT 

French  glassmakers  during  the  nineteenth  century  fashioned  the  greatest  of  all  paper- 
weights, of  which  the  Bergstrom  collection  has  more  than  three  hundred  examples. 
Designs  of  great  diversity  and  beauty  were  sealed  under  glass,  and  added  fascination 
often  came  from  the  faceting  or  cutting  of  plane  surfaces  on  the  exterior;  richness 
came  from  an  overlay  of  colored  or  milk-white  glass,  or  occasionally  a  double  over- 
lay, applied  to  the  finished  weight  and  then  faceted  to  permit  the  colorful  design  to 
be  seen  through  clear  glass.  Exceptional  quality,  workmanship  and  beauty  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  are  typical  of  all  the  paperweights  produced  by  the 
famous  old  firm  of  Baccarat  in  the  town  of  that  name  in  northeastern  France. 
Millefiori,  composed  from  slender,  multicolored  rods,  also  called  set-ups,  canes  or 
fleurettes,  were  brought  to  near  perfection  by  Baccarat  workers.  Some  millefiori 
weights  include,  at  one  side  of  the  design,  canes  with  a  "B"  and  numerals  for  the 
year.  Baccarat  sulphides,  silvery  portraits  or  medallions  composed  of  fine  china 
clay  enclosed  in  crystal,  not  only  revived  a  lost  art  but  greatly  improved  upon  it. 


ANIMAL  SILHOUETTE  set-ups,  lacy  swirls  DRAGONFLY  has  eyes  of  robin's-egg  blue,        BACCARAT  PANSY,  one  of  a  kind  and  very  valuable; 

and  goldstone  flecks.  Signed  "B  1847."  multicolored  wings;  star  cut  in  base.  blue  and  white  set-ups  circle  outside  edge. 


All  paperweights  shown  on  pages  25-32  are  from  the  Evangeline  Bergstrom  Collection  at  the  John  Nelson  Bergstrom  Art  Center  and  Museum,  Neenah,  Wisconsin.     WOMAN'S  DAY 

Copyright  ©  1965  by  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  Printed  in  U.S.A. 


LACY  STRIPS  between  canes,  lacy  ground. 
Find  the  Clichy  rosebud  cane!  Circa  1850. 


Clichy 


Paperweights  made  at  Clichy  between  1840  and 
1870  were  worthy  of  the  French  kings  who  had 
made  this  old  city  their  seat  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  The  city,  which  was  near 
Paris,  was  becoming  an  industrial  center  by  the 
time  a  glass  factory  was  opened  there  in  1840. 
Clichy  paperweights  were  as  varied  as  those 
from  Baccarat  but  there  is  something  about  a 
millefiori,  sulphide,  flower  or  fruit  weight  pro- 
duced at  Clichy  that  makes  it  look  quite  dif- 
ferent from  similar  subjects  as  interpreted  by 
Baccarat.  One  proof  of  Clichy  origin  is  a  pink 
or  white  cane  resembling  a  rose  or  a  rosebud; 
this  may  be  only  one  of  many  canes  or  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  design.  A  Clichy  millefiori 
weight  almost  always  has  one  rose  cane  and  the 
design  is  often  arranged  against  a  solid  color  or 
lacy  background.  Some  Clichy  paperweights 
were  signed  more  obviously  with  a  black,  green 
or  red  "C"  in  a  cane  and,  more  rarely,  with 
"Clichy"  in  tiny  letters.  However,  few  were 
dated  as  were  so  many  Baccarat  weights.  Ro- 
manticized fruits  against  lacy  backgrounds, 
charming  flowers  and  distinguished  sulphides 
were  encased  in  smooth  or  faceted  glass.  Over- 
lays in  marvelous  colors  were  common.  At 
Clichy  as  at  Baccarat  and  St.  Louis,  the  other 
old  French  glasshouses  which  made  so  many 
paperweights,  a  snake  or  a  lizard  occasional- 
ly was  used  as  the  subject  but  these  are  rare. 


iSij  «, 
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FUCHSIA  with  buds,  leaves  and  HAND  COOLER  with  myriad  colorful  FROSTED  WEIGHT  entwined  with 

an  orange  stem.  Circa  1850.  millefiori  set-ups.  Circa  1850.  blue  glass  snake.  Circa  1850. 
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WOMAN'S  DAY 


ASTER  with  many  stamens  under  high 
crown.  Mount  Washington  Glass  Company. 


POiNSETTIA,  the  favorite  Sandwich 
flower;  this  one  is  by  Nicholas  lutz. 


INTRICATE  FACETING  of  overlay  permits 
view  of ' milief i ori.  Circa  1860.  Gilliland. 


Antique  AMERICAN.  ^Paperweights 

By  1850,  when  they  began  to  experiment  with  paperweights,  the  great  American 
glasshouses  were  well  established  from  New  England  south  to  Virginia,  and  west 
to  Pennsylvania.  As  the  industry  spread  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River 
valleys,  the  newcomers  tried  their  skill  at  quite  different  designs.  The  imperfect 
weights  found  many  years  later  in  an  old  well  at  the  Boston  and  Sandwich  Glass 
Company's  works  are  silent  testimony  that  time  and  practice  had  been  needed 
to  meet  the  firm's  high  standards.  From  1850  to  1888,  Sandwich  workmen,  in- 
cluding master  glassman  Nicholas  Lutz  from  St.  Louis,  France,  produced  a 
variety  of  paperweights  distinguished  by  fine  quality  and  excellent  colors.  The 
New  England  Glass  Company  created  free-blown  and  molded  fruit  weights 
which  are  treasured,  but  they  also  made  a  host  of  other  types  from  millefiori  to 
ceramic  and  sulphide  portraits  and  green  glass  turtles.  Although  these  glass- 
houses, and  innumerable  others  in  the  east  and  midwest,  derived  much  of  their 
inspiration  from  European  designs,  they  also  managed  to  perfect  the  very 
different  Jersey  rose  and  a  lily  weight,  as  well  as  pressed  and  cut  glass  ones. 
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Every  country  that  boasted  a  glass  industry  catered  to  the  public  de- 
mand for  paperweights.  Italy  and  the  Venetians,  in  particular,  are 
credited  with  inventing  many  techniques,  including  millefiori  and  the 
flattened  milk-white  network  known  as  latticinio.  Between  1840  and 
1870,  Venetians  excelled  at  millefiori  set-ups,  notably  3/8"  portrait 
rods  showing  a  gondola  rocking  on  waves  or  a  recognizable  portrait  of 
Garibaldi.  Bohemia  contributed  cutting  and  etching  of  glass.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Great  Exposition  at  Crystal  Palace  in  1851  stimulated  national 
interest  in  paperweights  but  the  quality  of  glass  is  more  notable  than 
design.  However,  one  of  England's  great  glassmakers,  Apsley  Pellat, 
patented  a  process  for  sulphide  portraits,  and  a  clockmaker,  Chris- 
topher Pinchbeck,  introduced  an  alloy  imitation  of  gold  which  bears 
his  name  and  which  was  used  in  both  English  and  French  weights. 
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^MODERN. 
^APESRWEIgHTS 

Paperweights  are  being  made  in  many  countries 
today,  although  in  lesser  quantity  than  they  were 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Some  modern  paper- 
weights display  old  techniques  while  others  have 
a  contemporary  look.  Baccarat  of  France  revived 
the  making  of  sulphides  in  1952  and  St.  Louis, 
though  it  is  now  a  branch  of  Baccarat,  also  con- 
tinues to  design  a  few  weights  under  its  own  im- 
print. Many  of  these  latest  French  paperweights 
are  ornamented  with  a  single  or  even  double  over- 
lay. Paul  Ysart  in  Scotland  and  Charles  Kaziun 
in  the  United  States  base  many  of  their  designs 
on  the  millefiori,  flowers  and  butterflies  so  popu- 
lar in  the  1800's.  The  techniques  practiced  by 
these  two  men  are  ranked  as  equal  to  those  of 
master  glass  blowers  in  France  a  century  ago. 
Although  comparatively  few  of  the  old  paper- 
weights were  signed  and  dated,  many  of  the  mod- 
ern ones  are.  Charles  Kaziun  includes  a  "K" 
cane  in  his  millefiori  weights  and  on  other  de- 
signs his  "K"  is  visible  from  the  underside.  Clear 
crystal  weights  made  in  Sweden  and  the  United 
States  often  are  signed  inconspicuously  with  the 
names  of  artist  and  glass  factory  and  perhaps  the 
date.  Of  course,  Tiffany's  paperweights  and  his 
similar  but  larger  doorstops,  produced  in  the 
early  1900's  when  the  vogue  for  iridescent  glass 
was  at  its  height,  bear  his  name  (Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany)  or  his  initials,  and  perhaps  the  word 
Favrile,  which  means,  simply,  hand-wrought. 
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^PAPE^EigHT  VA^IATIOMS 

Glassmakers  inevitably  used  some  of  their  most  glowing  paperweights  as  bases  for 
vases,  penholders  and  bottles,  and  for  purely  decorative  articles  such  as  mantel 
ornaments,  which  were  sought  eagerly.  A  tumbler  with  a  sulphide  in  its  base  may 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  a  wineglass  with  millefiori  base  was  probably 
made  in  France.  Both  countries  turned  out  the  most  beautiful  knobs  that  ever 
adorned  a  door.  The  widest  range  of  objects  was  made  in  France,  but  England 
was  noted  for  ink  bottles.  American  glassmakers  from  Massachusetts  to  Indiana 
also  turned  out  ink  bottles  as  well  as  bottles  for  perfume  and  other  liquids,  door- 
knobs with  flowers  or  millefiori  or  which  were  made  of  mercury  glass,  to  say 
nothing  of  buttons  and  jewelry.  And  who  hasn't,  as  a  youngster,  gloated  over  own- 
ing a  large  marble  or  "aggie"  enclosing  colored  swirls,  ribbons  or  a  sulphide  lamb? 
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COMMEMORATES  STATUEJPRIVE 

Paperweight  To  Honor 
New  Lincoln  Bronze 


By  Charlotte  Fleshman 
SUCCESS  OF  a  movement  to 
place  a  Lincoln  statue  on  the 
state  capitol  grounds  in 
Charleston,  West  Virginia,  is 
being  commemorated  with  the 
issuance  of  an  "Abraham 
Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight" 
paperweight. 

The  scalloped,  rectangular 
slab  encases  a  photo  of  a  42-inch 
plaster  model  of  a  Lincoln 
figure.  A  9-foot  bronze  casting  is 
planned  for  placement  on  a 
3^foot  base  on  the  state  capitol 
grounds  next  spring. 

The  statue  is  a  sculptural 
translation  by  Fred  Torrey 
(1884-1967)  of  the  familiar 
poem  of  Vachel  Lindsay 
(1879-1931),  who  ,  envisioned 
Lincoln  as  unable  to  rest  in  his 
tomb  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and 
walking  at  midnight  because  "a 
•sick  world  cries." 

Torrey's  full  figure  of  the 
martyred  president  shows  him 
walking  with  slippered  feet, 
clutching  his  long  robe  with  his 
right  hand  at  his  chest. 

The  model,  acclaimed  by  art 
critics,  was  presented  to  the 
Mountain  State  on  Lincoln's 
birthday  anniversary  in  1970  by 
a  small  group  of  West  Virginians 
spearheading  a  drive  for  funds 
for  the  bronze  enlargement. 

;Now,  a  year  later,  only 
$25,000  remains  to  be  raised. 
Success  of  the  drive  is  assured 
and  is  being  commemorated 
with  the  paperweight.  It  is 
designed  as  paperweights  of 
Lincoln's  own  time  except  for  a 


modern  plexiglas  window  on  the 
underside  for  viewing  printed 
statue  information. 

Orders  for  the  paperweight, 
at  $5  each,  should  be  addressed 
to  Lincoln  Paperweight,  Raleigh 
County  Bank,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 
25801.  Sale  of  the  paperweight 
benefits  the  statue  fund  and  also 
serves  notice  that  West  Virginia 
soon  will  have  a  heroic-sized 
enlargement  of  the  famed 
sculptor's  favorite  work. 

Torrey  did  "Lincoln,  the 
Circuit  Rider"  and  "Lincoln,  the 
Ranger"  for  Lincoln's  tomb  in 
Springfieldj  and  many  other 
Lincoln  studies,  including 
"Lincoln  and  Tad"  for  the  Iowa 
capitol  grounds  in  Des  Moines. 


Abe  Lincoln  Walks  At  Midnight 


"Abraham  Lincoln  Walks  at 
Midnight"  was  designed  for 
bronze  enlargement  when  it  was 
sculpted  in  1933  but  Torrey 
kept' it  in  his  personal  collection 
throughout  his  life. 

One  year  before  he  died  in 
1967  at  the  age  of  83,  he 
arranged  for  the  model  to  go  to 
the  state  where  he  was  born  and 
where  he  lived  until  age  25, 
when  he  left  to  study 
sculpturing  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago. 

He  and  his  talented  wife, 
Mabel  Landrum  Torrey,  were 
proteges  of  Lorado  Taft  and 
closely  associated  with  htm  for 
many  years  in  Midway  Studios,  , 
Chicago. 

She  specialized  in  children's 
figures  and  he  in  Lincoln  studies,  j 
although  their  work  covers  a 
wide  range  of  contemporary, 
historical,  religious  and  mythical 
subjects. 

His  largest  commission  was 
the  $50,000  Munn  Memorial  in 
Gage  Park,  Topeka,  Kansas.  It 
portrays  the  westward  advance 
of  civilization  in  the  United 
States. 

The  most  famous  work  of 
Mrs.  Torrey,  now  an  invalid  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Ames,  Iowa,  is 
"Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod."  It 
Was  commissioned  by  the  city  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  as  a  memorial 
to  Eugene  Field,  who  wrote  the 
Dutch  lullaby. 

Their  combined  lifetime 
production  totals  nearly  100 
work's,  mostly  in  stone  and 
bronze  and  in  the  classical 
tradition.  Photographs  .'.  jorrey 
took  of  his  and  his  wife's 
sculpture  illustrate  a  new  art 
book,  "The  Sculpture  of  Fred 
and  Mabel  Torrey,"  by  Gladys 
Hamlin,  assistant  professor  of  art 
at  Iowa  State  University. 

For  the  jacket  of  her  book, 
Miss  Hamlin  chose  "Abraham 
Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight," 

The  side  view  of  Lincoln  on 
the  book  jacket  is  the  same  as 


the  view  in  the  new 
now  being  brought  out  in  West 
Virginia.  '  jjfi 

Shipmen  was  not  scheduled 
until  late  February,  but  seven  of 
the  paperweights  were  specially 
crafted  in  advance  for 
presentations  on  the  1971 
Lincoln  birthday  anniversary. 

One  was  presented  to 
Governor  Arch  A.  Moore,  in 
whose  capitol  reception  room 
the  statue  model  is  on  public 
display  now.  One  was  given  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Graham, 
executive  of  the  Vachel  Lindsay 
^  .  ■  ■    ....      ■   -  ■ 

Association,  Which  maintains  the 

poet's liome  in  Springfield. 

The  others  went  to  Dr.  Paul 
M.  Stevens  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Baptists'  *  Radio  and 
Television  Commission,  for . 
presentation  at  the  commission's 
Abe  Lincoln  Awards  Benefit 
honoring  broadcasters  of  the 
nation  who  are  helping  "to 
elevate  the  nation  and  mankind 
to  new  levels  of  moral  and 
spiritual  attainment." 

Stevens  chose  West  Virginia's 
Lincoln  statue  as  the  design  for 
bas  relief  reproduction  in  metal" 
plaques  etched  with  Lincoln's 
second  inaugural'  words, 
"Firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right." 


T/7£  ANTiqU?  HZAVeR  i 

The  postman— or  postwoman— 
supposedly  rings  twice,  but  with 
Lincoln  queries  he's  been  at  the 
doorbell  more  than  that,  because  this 
is  the  season  that  brings  a  flood  of 
correspondence  about  the  Great 
Emancipator  and  the  multitude  of 
pictorials  published  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  his  honor. 

This  is  essentially  a  readers' 
column— we  plan  to  answer  your 
questions  and  discuss  fields  that 
interest  you.  So  since  Lincoln 
f  questions  have  thus  far  outnum- 
bered those  on  any  other  subject,  we 
thought  we'd  package  them  in  this 
birthday  edition  mailbag,  and  turn 
"A  Picture's  Worth"  over  to  you. 

Dear  Mr.  Hclzer:  We  have  enjoyed 
your  columns  in  the  Antique  Trader. 
This    summer    while    buying  in 

:  Q  England  we  found  a  paper  weight.  lt 
has  a  picture  of  Lincoln  seated  on  a 
bench  with  his  top  hat  beside  him. 
Inside  the  weight  there  is:  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Our  Martyred  Presi- 
dent, 1809-1865.  Drop  Forged  by 
Kraeuter  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.J." 
Would  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
this  paper  weight?— Mrs.  B.L., 
Sanibel  Island,  Florida. 
.  Dear  Mrs.  B.L.:  Lincoln  was  a 
popular  subject  for  the  paperweight 
forgers — in  both  senses  of  the 
word— for  he  was  depicted  in  both 
authentic  weights  of  the  period  and 
those  of  later  days  affecting  the 

|      trappings  of  antiquity.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  particular  item  you 
fiQyo  discovered,  Out  X  am  tempted 
■  to  guess  that  the  picture  of  Lincoln  it 

I     contains  is  modelled  after  Gutzon 
Borglum's  heroic  statue  of  Lincoln 

-  -  -'-seated  on  a  bench,  his  hat  nearby. 

The  statue  was  made  for  the  city  of 

'.        7v"~  r  :.   7  ~  -•  -  i- .     <-.  ,• 
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was  created  there,  too.  It  sounds 
^treasonable.  Bar  glum,  by  the  way,  a 
marvelous  sculptor,  wrote  cf  this 
image:  "If  my  figure  of  him... gives 
the  chance  passerby  any  of  his  great 
spirit,  then  the  work  is  a  success.  If 
it  fails  to  do  this,  no  matter  how  well 
executed,  it  cmnot  er.dure.  Art  does 
not  exist  for  itself;  it  is  but  an 
avenue  through  which  humanity 
expresses  itself. "  Fortunately,  those 
who  have  viewed  the  impressive 
Newark  Lincoln  attest  to  its  great 
power.  Even  by  Borglum's  stan- 
dards, it  is  a  success.  Do  any  of  our 
New  Jersey  readers  or  glass  experts 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  glass 
company  impresssed  on  Mrs.  L's 
paperweight:  That  might  help  date 
the  piece,  but  I'd  hazard  a  guess  that 
it  i3  post-Lincoln  centennial  item. 
For  the  Borglum  statue  didn't  go  up 
in  Newark  until  1911. 

-0- 

Dear  Mr.  Holzer:  We  have  an 
original  steel  engraving  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  William  Edgar  Marshall. 
We  have  taken  it  to  art  experts  in 
our  vicinity  who  agree  it  is  superb, 
but  are  unable  to  place  a  value  on  it. 
We  are  enclosing  a  photo  which  we 
have  made  for  your  inspection.  May 
we  hear  from  you  regarding  it?— J.L. 
McA.,  Chipita  Pork,  Colorado. 

Dear  Mr.  McA.:  No  question 
-  about  it,  the  Marsliall  engraving  of 
Lincoln  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and,  affecting  print  portraits  ever 
created  of  the  sixteenth  President. 
We  hesitate  as  a  matter  ofconsciertce 
.  .i^pnnt  financial  estimates— prices 
-do  difitp?  -'vvv^'0'-'"™**^  to  tirft^  of  vesr. 


condition— extremely  clear— as  it  is 
in  the  original  black  and  gold  plaster 
frame  and  has  been  under  glass  and 
also  under  an  old  calendar  print 
dated  1895.  Therefore  it  has  been 
very  well  protected.  The  actual 
photograph  measures  5'/a"  by  9"  and 
is  in  a  frame  measuring  9x11".— 
Mrs.  C.K.,  Monticello,  Illinois. 
Dear  Mrs.  C.K.:  Note  belowl 
Dear  Mr.  Hoizer:  Several  years 
ago  after  I  retired  as  a  hobby  I 
started  to  attend  outdoor  sales- 
many  in  rural  areas.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  sales  that  I  purchased  a  large  I 
picture  of  Death  Bed  of  Lincoln.  The  | 
picture  I  am  sure  is  in  its  original 
frame,  which  is  2QV$"  by  25"  overall, 
the  picture  itself  being  11-3/8"  by 
18".  The  overall  condition  of  the 
picture  is  very  good  and  I  have  taken 
the  back  off  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  under  the  boards  as  there 
sometimes  is.  —  A.W.S.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

Dear  Mr.  A.W.S.:  I  am  printing 
your  letter,    together   with  Mrs. 
C.K.'s,  because  they  are . instructive 
in  more  ways  than  one.  First  of  all, 
the  difference  in  the  measurements 
of  each  of  your  discoveries  pointed 
up  a  fact  I  myself  had  never  known 
until  I  read  your  letters:  The  famous 
Death-Bed  of  Lincoln  was  printed  in 
jnore  than  one  size.  While  this  is  not 
unusual  for  print  portraits,  "Death 
Bed"  is  really  a  photograph  of  a 
painting  based  on  photographs.  (In 
either  size,  ii)'is  certainly  valuable.       \  \ 
Note  another  fascinating  similar-  H 
ity  to  these  readers'  stories.  j 
Mrs.  C.K.  actually  found  her  death  j 
scene  beneath  a  calendar!  There 
can't  be  a  greater  thrill  for  a  picture  \ 
collector  than  to  find  an  excellent  if 
pictoncu  hidden  by  a  less  valuable  . 
relic  which,  inexplicably,  is  given .  ! 
more  prominence  in  its  frame.  Not*  ..it 
that  Mr.  A.W.S.  also  took  his  frame  \ 
apart  in  hopes  of  making  the  same  j 
kind  of  discovery.   Quite  a  coin- 
cidence, but  Mr.  S.  should  be  advised 
there  isn't  very  much  hope  of  finding 
a  better  treasure  than  the  Goldin  i 
death  scene  buried  beneath  it  for 
backing.  In  all  seriousness,  the  death 
scenes  were  hugely  popular  after 
Lincoln's  assassination,  especially  in 
pro-Lincoln  areas  like  Illinois,  where 
Mrs.  C.K.  lives.  But  after  a  while, 
the  maudlin  deathbed  pictures 
paled— how  depressing  it  must  have 
been  to  have  the  pictures  displayed 
year  after  year.  So,  around  1895,  a  \ 
descendant  of  its  original  owner 
apparently   placed   it    beneath    a       !  ! 
modern  calendar.  One  can  bet  with  a 
certainty  that  similar  fates  were 
dealt  dozens  of  other  Lincoln  death 
pictorials  by  owners  who  also  tired  of      -\  j 
their  dreary  message  and  depressing      'j  I 
representation.  Look  carefully  — 
that's  the  message  to  the  many 
readers  who  wrote  to  ask  about  the 
death  bed  pictures  of  our  sixteenth  |l 
President— there's  more  to  a  frame      fj  1 
than  meets  the  eye,  more,  even,  than 
a  picture's  worth  at  first  glance.,      |i  -J 
Don  'i  be  guilty  of  a  coverup.  i\  j 

(SEND  YOUR  LETTERS  TO  "A  | 
PICTURE'S  WORTH",  c/o  THE  f 
ANTIQUE   TRADER  WEEKLY 
P.O.  BOX  1050.  DUBUQUE,  IOWA  < 
52001.  YOUR  NAME  WILL  BE  1 
WITHHELD    UPON  REQUEST1 
AND  ALL  LETTERS  WILL  EITH- 
ER BE  ANSWERED  PERSONAL- 
LY" OR-  BE  PRINTER  IN  TPIS 
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Death-Bed  of  Lincoln,  actually  a  phoJenmoh  of  o  canvas  bosod  on  photographs  by 
the  painter  John  U*!*»e!d.  SHd  S3  rr.sr.y  psspls  rsc!!r  «H*ihj  Lincoln  as  he  died  ?  In 
rryih,  tr.a  dsafh  chamber  was  to  small,  thai  hed  so  hago  a  muitltude  realty  swsiied 
the  room,  th®  walls  wouid  have  fee  ret  open.  (Lincoln  Nejiiona!  Ufa  Peasdciisn) 

region  nf  discovery  .  and  other 
factors— but  it's  safe  to  say  the  print 
is  worth  over  $100,  and  depending  on 
condition,  up  to  $200  or  $300.  But  it 
shouldn't  bring  more  under,  any 
circumstances,  we're  afraid,  because, 
while  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ail 
Lincoln  prints,  it  was  a  big 
bast-seller  in  its  day,  the  supply  was 
large,  and  many  examples  survive. 
Interestingly,  here  is  one  print 
known  by  the  name  of  a  painter,  not 
a  printmaker.  William  Marshall  was 
a  bank  note  engraver  who  opened  a 
portrait  studio  in  Boston.  In  1886 
the  29-year-old  artist  created  a  can- 
vas so  moving  many  viewers  were 
convinced  it  was  printed  from  life. 
The  Boston  firm  of  Ticknor  &  Fields 
did  the  engraving,  and.  sold  it  on  a 
subscription  basis  for  the  incredibly 
high  prices  of  $5  for  a  plain  proof, 
$10  for  an  India  proof,  and  $20  for 
the  limited  editions  signed  by 
Marshall  and  hand-colored  by  the 
artist  himself.  Mr.  McA,  take  note: 
which  category  does  your  Marshall 
fit?.  Critics  were  ecstatic  when  the 
Marshall  appeared,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  declaring  that 
isovn  if  ,UL  tot*  oiograpnies  oj  the 
martyred  President  were  lost,  "from 
this  picture  alone,  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  his  head  and  heart  might 
be  saved  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
future."  Lincoln's  eldest  son  wrote: 


pleasure  in  testifying  to  its  excel- 
lence as  a  likeness.  I  cannot  suggest 


The  so-called  WHIIcm  Edgar  Marshall 
engraving  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  ca. 
IE66,  was  actually  the  work  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston.  Marshall 
painted  the  canvas  upon  which  this 
much-praised  adaptation  was  bosod, 
and  did  such  a  'good  job  the  print 
recolvad  the  highest  words  of 
approbation  from  Lincoln's  content- 
poreHes,  including  his  son,  Robert. 

a  prize  in  any  collection  of 
Lincolniana  or  fine  prints. 

-O- 

Dear  Mr.  Holzer:  I  have  a  "Death 
oed  a!  Lincoln"  composite  photo- 
graph published  in  1886  by  John 
Goldin  from  a  painting  by  John  K. 

Lifc^Iefield.    It    *s  s*ir*«s*??*»«fr 
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Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  -Inc 


980  Madison  Avenue  •  New  York  10021 
Telephone  212/472-3400 


February  29,  1980 


Mr.  George  R.  Dinkel 
31  Brookside  Road 
Maplewood,  N.3.  070^0 

Dear  Mr.  Dinkel: 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  directed  to  me  as  I  am  in  charge  of  the  paper- 
weights. r  v 

While  I  would  be  happy  to  offer  your  Lincoln  sulfide  paperweight,  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
probably  not  of  sufficient  value  on  its  own  for  us  to  sell.  We  now  have  a  minimum  of 
between  $500  to  $1,000  depending  on  the  sale  for  property  in  the  gallery.  If  your  sulfide 
is  a  baccarat  it  would  probably  fetch  between  $100  and  $150.  If  it  is  a  mid-19th  century 
sulfide  contemporary  with  Lincoln  it  could  well  fetch  closer  to  $400,  but  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  value  of  a  19th  century  weight  I  should  need  to  see  it. 

As  I  am  now  in  the  process  of  cataloguing  for  the  paperweight  sale  in  the  late  sprinp 
it  would  be  helpful  if  you  could  give  me  any  additional  information  as  soon  as  possible. 


Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  LOUIS  A.  WARREN 
LINCOLN  LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM 


1300  SOUTH  CLINTON  STREET   FORT  WAYNE ,  INDIANA  46801 


MARK  E.  NEELY.  JR. 
Director 


Telephone  (219)  424-5421 


December  19,  1980 


Mr.  George  R.  Dinkel 
31  Brookside  Road 
Maplewood,  New  Jersey  070U0 

Dear  Mr.  Dinkel: 

We  are  currently  negotiating  for  a  number  of  Lincoln  items 
and  are  unable  to  make  an  offer  on  your  paperweight  at  this  time. 
I  do  thank  you  for  considering  our  interest  in  Lincolniana. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 


MEN/jaf 
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Bringing  Lincoln  to  West  Virginia 

Reminiscences  by  Louise  Bing 


1  though  the  fine  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  the  State  Capitol 
in  Charleston  looks  "as  if  it's  been 
there  as  long  as  the  Statehouse  itself, 
it  actually  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
grounds.  The  sculpture  was  unveiled 
on  West  Virginia  Day  in  1974,  after 
a  long  fund-raising  campaign,  to 
which  school  children  and  others  con- 
tributed money  and  time.  Creation  of 
the  monument  was  a  uniquely  West 
Virginian  undertaking,  inspired  by 
the  1963  Centennial  celebration.  The 
original  model  statue  was  sculpted  by 
Fairmont  native  Frederick  Martin 
Torrey,  with  Charleston  artist  Bernard 
Wiepper  later  translating  Torrey's 
work  into  a  full-size  plaster  "pattern." 
The  final  statue  was  cast  in  bronze  by 
•  Preston  County  foundry. 

Louise  Bing  was  treasurer  of  the 
:roup  responsible  for  the  erection  of 
the  Lincoln  statue.  Miss  Bing,  an  oc- 
casional GOLDENSEAL  writer, 
iropped  by  recently  to  share  her  refl- 
ections of  the  project.  I  set  out  to  in- 
erview  her,  but  once  the  tape  recorder 
vas  going  I  found  she  needed  no  ques- 
ioning  or  prompting  by  me.  She  later 
-ailed  to  say  that  she  feared  she  had 
\ot  done  justice  to  the  story,  and 
night  have  slighted  some  of  the  many 
people  involved  in  the  fund  drive — 
nentioning,  for  example,  Lysander 
Dudley  and  the  state  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  But  1  felt  that  what  the 
•erbal  account  might  have  lacked  in 
he  way  of  detail,  it  more  than  made 
lp  in  freshness  and  spontaneity,  and 
hat  the  remarkably  active  Miss  Bing — 
tot  a  young  woman,  even  at  that 
ime — was  herself  a  central  figure  in 
he  story.  Here  is  her  largely  unedited 
nemory  of  the  11-year  campaign  to 
noperly  honor  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
he  state  created  by  his  signature  in 
863. 

— Ken  Sullivan 


ouise  Bing  in  front  ol  the  Lincoln  statue  at  the 
iate  Capitol  Photo  by  Rick  Lee 


In  1963  West  Virginia  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary,  and  the  state  went 
crazy  over  celebrations  of  every  de- 
scription, Charleston  especially.  Since 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  created  this 
state  of  West  Virginia  by  his  procla- 
mation and  signature,  I  thought  that 
at  this  time,  when  the  state  was  100 


years  old  and  celebrating  its  anniver- 
sary, that  Lincoln  should  be  honored, 
but  he  wasn't.  There  was  no  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  had  ever  been 
erected  in  the  state  of  West  Virginia, 
and  I  thought  there  should  be  one. 

About  this  time  I  read  an  article  in 
a  local  paper  about  a  man  who  had 
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Miss  Bmg  examines  one  of  several  scrapbooks  from  the  Lincoln  statue  campaign.  Photo  by  Rick  Lee 


been  born  in  1884  in  Fairmont.  His 
name  was  Fred  Martin  Torrey,  and  he 
left  the  state  when  he  was  25  years  old 
and  went  to  Chicago  to  enter  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute  to  study  sculptur- 
ing. While  there  he  met  a  woman  who 
was  from  Colorado  who  was  also 
studying  sculpturing.  They  had  so 
much  in  common,  and  they  fell  in  love 
and  married.  Her  name  was  Mabel.  So 
after  they  finished  with  the  Art  Insti- 
tute, they  set  up  their  own  studio  in 
Chicago  and  did  much  art  work  and 
sculpture. 

They  were  there  for  quite  some 
time,  and  then  they  moved  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  set  up  a  studio. 
While  they  were  in  Iowa,  Mr.  Torrey 


decided  to  place  a  statue  on  the  state- 
house  grounds  in  Des  Moines.  A  stat- 
ue of  Abe  Lincoln  and  Tad,  his  little 
boy.  No  statue  of  Lincoln  and  Tad  had 
ever  been  made  at  that  time.  Since 
Mrs.  Torrey  did  child  figures,  she  did 
the  figure  of  Tad  and  he  did  the  one 
of  Lincoln. 

They  were  in  Des  Moines  several 
years.  They  had  a  daughter  that  mar- 
ried and  lived  in  Ames,  Iowa,  so  then 
they  went  to  Ames  and  set  up  a  studio. 
And  they  were  there  several  years. 
While  they  were  there  in  Ames  I  start- 
ed corresponding  with  Mr.  Torrey,  in 
probably  '64  or  '65,  asking  him  to  pro- 
duce an  Abe  Lincoln  statue  for  the 
state  of  West  Virginia.  And  he  wrote 


back  and  said,  "My  health  is  failing, 
I'm  not  well.  I'm  through  sculptur- 
ing." But  he  said,  "There's  a  model  for 
a  statue  sitting  right  here  in  my  office, 
it's  been  sitting  here  in  my  studio" — 
or  wherever  he  may  have  been — "for 
30  years.  If  West  Virginia  would  like 
to  have  the  model,  I'd  be  glad  to  sell 
it  to  them." 

So  I  wrote  back  and  told  him  that 
I  would  get  someone  to  come  to  Ames 
to  his  studio,  meet  him,  talk  to  him, 
and  see  the  model.  The  little  model 
was  42  inches  high,  he  called  it  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight."  He 
got  the  idea  from  a  poem  by  Vachel 
Lindsay,  by  that  name. 

So  the  next  thing  I  did  was  to  call 
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«  Jim  Comstock  at  the  West  Virginia 
Hillbilly.  I  had  written  many  articles 
for  Hillbilly,  and  Jim  and  I  were  great 
friends.  I  told  Jim  the  story,  and  he 
said,  "Oh,  I'll  get  a  man  to  send  out 
there  right  away."  He  called  me  back 
and  he  said,  "I've  got  a  man  who  is 
Mr.  Bryant,  William  S.  Bryant,  from 
Summersville,  he's  been  the  mayor  of 
Summersville  for  16  years.  He  flies  his 
own  plane.  He  will  go  to  the  studio 
and  meet  Mr.  Torrey  and  see  the  mod- 
el." So  Bryant  came  back  from  there, 
and  he  was  delighte'd,  called  me  and 
he  said  that  the  model  was  beautiful 
and  he  would  like  very  much  to  have 
it,  he  hoped  West  Virginia  would  buy 
it.  And  he  said  that  Mr.  Torrey's  price 
for  the  model  was  $5,000.  Well,  I  said, 
"That's  where  we  start — to  collect  con- 
tributions. I've  got  to  raise  the  $5,000." 
By  then  it  was  1966,  nothing  had  been 
done. 

So  I  went  to  work  then  to  gather  the 
money,  for  the  $5,000.  And  it  took  till 
1969  to  get  the  $5,000.  But  when  we 
got  it,  Mr.  Bryant  got  in  his  plane, 
went  to  the  studio — in  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Torrey  had  died.  He  died  in  1967. 
Mr.  Bryant  gave  a  check  for  $5,000  to 
the  widow,  Mabel  Torrey.  And  he 
brought  the  little  model  back  with 
him  in  his  plane.  The  little  model  of 
the  statue  is  right  down  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's reception  room,  you  may  have 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Torrey  had  told  me  he  estimat- 
ed it  would  cost,  to  complete  the  statue 
and  have  it  erected  on  the  Statehouse 
grounds,  no  less  than  $40,000.  So 
when  the  $5,000  was  paid  for  the  mod- 
el, I  figured  then  it  would  take  $35,000 
more.  I  went  to  the  West  Virginia  Arts 
and  Humanities  Council  here,  and 
they  gave  me  $15,000.  That  was  my 
godsend,  and  a  great  big  help.  Then 
I  went  to  writing  letters  all  over  every- 
where, asking  for  contributions,  and 
articles  in  all  the  state  papers  asking 
for  contributions,  and  asked  that  the 
money  be  sent  to  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  for  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln statue  fund. 

Many  people  were  in  favor  of  this 
and  got  out  and  really  worked  for  it. 
There  was  one  woman  in  Fairmont 
who  knew  all  about  the  Torreys  and 
had  known  them — the  Torrey  home- 
stead was  still  standing  there.  Her 
name  was  Helen  Frankman,  and  she 
said,  "Oh,  I'll  be  so  glad  to  help  you 
with  this  money."  Mrs.  Franklin  did 
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Artist  Bernie  Wiepper  at  work  on  the  nine-foot  plaster  pattern  in  his  Charleston  studio  in  November 
1973  Louise  Bmg  and  Bob  Nuzum  look  on.  Photographer  unknown. 
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Below:  Jim  Comstock,  Louise  Bing,  and  Bill  Bryant  at  the  State 
Capitol  in  1970.  By  this  time  the  three  had  already  been  working  on 
the  statue  project  for  several  years.  Photographer  unknown. 
Bottom:  The  Statue  Committee  -  Helen  Frankman,  Bob  Nuzum,  Bill 
Bryant,  Miss  Bing,  and  Walter  Spring  -  at  a  meeting  in  1972. 
Photographer  unknown. 

Right:  Louise  Bing  with  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Photo  by  Hick 

LG6 

Far  right  Unveiling  the  statue  on  West  Virginia  Day,  June  20,  1974. 
Betty  Sun,  sculptor  Torrey's  daughter,  is  assisted  by  former  Governor 
Arch  Moore.  Photographer  unknown. 


everything  over  the  years  it  took  to 
raise  the  money.  She  tried  all  kinds 
of  ideas  and  she  raised  much  money. 
Probably  over  $1,000.  Another  lady, 
now  still  living  in  Grafton,  1  think 
she's  97  years  old,  fell  for  the  idea.  She 
sent  me  check  after  check  after  check, 
$75,  $85,  $95,  $100,  till  I  think  she  sent 
about  $600  in  all.  Then  there  was  a 
lady  in  Charleston  that  was  in  favor 
of  the  idea.  And  she  said,  "I'm  going 


to  help  in  this  way.  I'm  going  to  Hur- 
ricane and  talk  to  a  man  down  there 
that  makes  paperweights.  I'm  going 
to  get  him  to  make  us  a  thousand  Lin- 
coln paperweights,  and  we'll  sell  'em. 
Sell  'em  for  $5  each,  and  of  course  out 
of  that  money  I've  got  to  pay  him  for 
making  'em."  So  we  received  over 
$1,000  in  contributions  from  the  pa- 
perweights. We  sold  'em,  every  one  of 
'em. 


So  it  went  on  and  on,  and  everybody 
contributed.  I  wrote  thousands  of  let- 
ters to  individuals  and  organizations, 
banks,  throughout  the  state.  The  mon- 
ey rolled  in. 

Then,  as  Mr.  Torrey  had  told  me, 
the  next  thing  we  had  to  find  was  a 
man  to  do  a  nime-foot  plaster  statue. 
Plaster  cast,  they  call  it  a  plaster  cast. 
He's  got  to  take  this  little  42-inch 
model  in  his  studio  and,  if  he's  a 
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sculptor  and  he  knows  how  to  do  it, 
by  measurement  he  can  produce  a 
nine-foot  plaster  cast.  Then  the  plaster 
cast  will  have  to  be  taken  to  King- 
wood,  West  Virginia,  where  the  Van- 
iderstine  [Sheidow]  Bronze  Corpora- 
tion is  and  they  will  set  it  in  bronze. 
Cast  it  in  bronze. 

So  1  located  Bernie  Wiepper  here  in 
Charleston,  who  is  an  artist  and  a 
sculptor.  Bernie  was  pleased  to  do  the 


job.  It  would  be  the  biggest  job  he  ever 
did.  It  took  Bernie  from  November 
1972  until  November  1973— took  him 
one  year — to  build  his  nine-foot  struc- 
ture. Then  he  took  it  to  Kingwood, 
and  they  had  it  up  there  until  1974, 
along  in  the  first  of  June  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  Statehouse  and  erected 
on  the  13th  day  of  June  1974.  Then 
the  dedication  came  on  West  Virgin- 
ia's birthday,  which  was  June  20th, 


1974.  That  was  the  day  they  had  the 
dedication.  And  of  course  there  was 
a  huge  crowd.  We  had  the  symphony 
orchestra,  we  had  high  school  bands 
play.  It  was  a  marvelous,  wonderful 
ceremony.  The  only  child  that  Fred 
Martin  Torrey  had  was  Mrs.  Betty 
Sun — she  lives  in  Colorado — and  she 
came  and  unveiled  the  statue.  And  it 
was  really  a  big  day,  and  a  very  grand 
day.  <& 
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HONORING  THE  SPIRIT  OF  A  NATION 
SULPHIDES  FOR  THE  4TH  OF  JULY 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  celebrate  the  4th  of  July  with  this  unique  offering 
of  handsome  sulphides.  The  elegance  and  artistic  beauty  of  these,   the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  paperweight  styles,  have  their  origin  in  the  1750s  in 
France    The  technique  of  sculpted  ceramic  cameos  was  developed  to  commemorate 
historical  events  and  famous  personalities  —  an  artful  combination  of  history  and 
design . 

The  first  attempts  at  enclosing  cameos  in  glass  can  be  traced  back  to  a  Bohemian 
manufacturer.  While  his  efforts  were  not  successful,  his  work  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  French  and  English  manufacturers.  After  the  expenditure  of  a  tidy  sum,  their 
perseverance  yielded  several  incrusted  cameos  of  Bonaparte  which  brought  enormous 
prices. 

Throughout  the  19th  century,  sulphides  were  highly  regarded  works  of  art  and  many 
were  considered  to  be  important  historical  documents  as  well.  Three  sulphides  bearing 
the  image  of  Napoleon  were  placed  by  the  Emperor  himself  in  the  cornerstone  of  the 
"Cour  de  Comptes".  Several  sulphides  of  Louis  XIV  were  embedded  in  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  monument  to  the  monarch. 

The  popularity  of  sulphides  declined  towards  the  turn  of  the  century  and  for  nearly 
eighty  years,  no  work  was  attempted  in  the  field.  Then,   in  the  1950s,  glass  artists 
once  again  sought  to  rediscover  the  almost  forgotten  technique  of  sulphide 
production.  Test  after  test  was  conducted  and  finally,  after  numerous  failures,  an 
antique  sulphide  was  shattered  in  order  to  analyze  the  composition  of  the  cameo  and 
reconstruct  the  formula. 

In  1976  Baccarat  produced  for  the  American  Bicentennial  a  sulphide  duplicating  the 
four  carved  heads  of  Mount  Rushmore  National  Monument.  This  highly  unusual  giant  oval 
paperweight  is  the  largest  sulphide  produced  anywhere. 

Once  the  sulphide  technique  had  been  revived,   the  unique  art  form  attracted  a  number 
of  prominent  sculptors  and  glass  artists.  The  most  well-known  and  prolific  sulphide 
artist  is  Gilbert  Poillerat,   a  French  sculptor  and  professional  medal  engraver. 
Exceptional  pieces  have  been  created  by  him  for  the  famous  glass  factories  of  Saint 
Louis,  Baccarat,  and  Cr istalleries  d'Albret. 

Not  only  will  each  of  these  beautiful  sulphides  make  a  significant  addition  to  any 
paperweight  collection,  they  will  provide  a  window  to  the  history  of  a  great  nation. 


Sincerely , 


1 . 


1a. 


ORDER  FORM 

Abraham  Lincoln,   a  towering  figure  who  presided  over  some  of  the  most 
divisive  and  dangerous  years  in  America's  history,  has  been  commemor- 
ated in  this  faceted  overlay  sulphide  designed  by  Gilbert  Poillerat. 
This  Baccarat  weight  has  a  clear  diamond  cut  base.  $450 


From  Baccarat   (not  pictured)  Abraham  Lincoln  is  also  available  in  a 
regular  faceted  sulphide  weight.  Ground  cuts  and  colors  vary  in  these 
beautiful  sulphides  of  the  16th  president  of  the 


United  states, 


2.  Thirteen  white  stars  on  a  rich  blue  ground  provide  the  backdrop  for 
George  Washington,   Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army  and  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States.  This  encased  gold  medallion  by 
Saint  Louis  depicts  the  "Father  of  Our  Country"  mounted  on  a  prancing 
stallion.  Rider  and  horse  can  be  viewed  through  six  facets.  Designed 
by  Gilbert  Poillerat. 

3.  French  sculptor  Gilbert  Poillerat  designed  this  faceted  overlay  sul- 
phide of  George  Washington  as  the  perfect  companion  to  the  Baccarat 
Abraham  Lincoln  weight  (item  1).  Weights  have  a  clear  diamond  cut 
base.   (Overlay  colors  vary). 

3a.  The  George  Washington  regular  Baccarat  sulphide  (not  shown)   is  also 
available . 


$325 


$310 


$450 


$325 


This  John  F.  Kennedy  sulphide  is  the  artistry  of  Albert  David.  Here 
is  a  Baccarat  faceted  paperweight  of  historical  significance.  Ground, 
cuts  and  colors  vary.  $250 

ORDER  FORM  CONTINUED  ON  REVERSE 


4a.   The  Baccarat  John  F.   Kennedy  sulphide  with  overlay   (not  shown)  is 

also  available.  $500 


5.  Benjamin  Franklin,   American  statesman,   Ambassador  to  France,  printer, 
inventor  and  scientist,   appears  in  this  fancy  cut  Baccarat.  Gilbert 
Poillerat  designed  the  sulphide  for  this  flash  overlay  paperweight.  $685 

6.  The  likeness  of  Dwight  Eisenhower,   leader  of  the  Allied  forces  in 
Europe  and  34th  president  of  the  United  States,   is  embodied  in  this 
faceted  regular  sulphide.  Ground  cuts  and  colors  vary  in  this 

Baccarat  paperweight  designed  by  Gilbert  Poillerat.  $400 

7.  The  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,   American  statesman 
and  our  nation's  third  President,   Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  master- 
fully sculpted  by  Gilbert  Poillerat.  Ground  colors  vary  on  this 
Baccarat  sulphide  paperweight.  $350 

7a.   A  Thomas  Jefferson  Baccarat  overlay  sulphide  (not  pictured)   is  also 

available.  $600 

8.  When  native  American  sculptor  Gutzon  Borglum  died  in  1941,   he  had 
not  completed  Mount  Rushmore  National  Monument.   Lincoln,   his  son, 
worked  to  improve  the  details  on  the  massive  60-foot  high  heads. 
However,   to  this  date,   the  monument  to  these  four  great  presidents 
remains  unfinished.   This  large  Baccarat  double  overlay  sulphide  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  artist,  the  presidents  and  the  monument  itself. 
The  sulphide  is  the  work  of  Jean  Goy,  noted  French  sculptor.  The  edi- 
tion was  limited  to  1000  numbered  pieces  bearing  the  Baccarat 

stamp.  When  complete,   the  mold  was  destroyed,   creating  a  work  of  art 
which,   if  produced  today  would  cost  twice  the  price.  $400 

9.  The  tragic  American  Civil  War  ended  with  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
surrendering  to  General  Grant  on  April  9,   1865  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house, Virginia.  This  regular  sulphide  of  General  Lee  was  sculpted 
by  Dora  Maar.  Ground,  cuts  and  colors  vary  in  this  faceted  Baccarat 
paperweight.  $325 

9a.  The  Baccarat  sulphide  of  Robert  E.  Lee  is  also  available  with  a 

gray  overlay  (not  pictured).  $450 

10.  Lucite  display  stands,  minimum  order  of  six  ($2.50  each)  $15 

11.  Collectors'   Paperweights  —  Price  Guide  and  Catalogue  (1983  edition)  $10 


SUBTOTAL 

CALIFORNIA  RESIDENTS  add  6   1/2?   sales  tax 

PRICE  GUIDE  ORDERS,   ITEM  11:  US  RESIDENTS  allow  four  weeks  delivery 
If  UPS/FIRST  CLASS  handling  is  desired,   add  $3  per  Guide 

CANADIAN  RESIDENTS  add  $7  per  weight  and 
$3  per  Guide  for  shipping 

OVERSEAS  RESIDENTS  add  $15  per  weight  and 
$7  per  Guide  for  shipping 


TOTAL 


Many  of  these  weights  are  only  available  in  small  quantities.   Please  feel  free  to 
phone  us  if  you  wish  to  have  any  paperweight  reserved.  A  complete  listing    of  other 
sulphides  is  available  upon  request.   Please  indicate  here  if  your  order  is  needed  by 
a  specific  date:   /  /  

Name   

Address  

City    State  Zip  

Check  enclosed   MC   VISA   #   Exp.  date   

Signature   Daytime  phone  (  ).  


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS         PERMIT  NO.  593         SANTA  CRUZ,  CA 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

L.H.  SelmanLtd. 
761  Chestnut  Street 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060 
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